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The  New  Education 


Mr.  James   Boswell   was  in  the  habit   of 

starting  intellect- 
ual game  for  his 
great  guide, 
philosopher,  and 
friend — Dr.  John- 
son— to  run  down : 
of  asking  all  kinds 
of  questions  on 
things  in  heaven 
and  things  on 
earth ;  of  propos- 
ing all  kinds  of  problems,  both  possible  and 
impossible. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ques- 
tions he  ever  started — one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult problems  he  ever  proposed — was  one 
which  relates  to  the  new-born  baby.  Boswell, 
a  man  not  without  insight,  and  with  a  firm 
belief  in  the  far-seeingness  of  his  oracle, 
gives  us  the  following. 

(7) 
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I  know  not  how  so  whimsical  a  thought 
came  into  my  mind,  but  I  asked  : 

*' '  If  Sir,  you  were  shut  up  in  a  castle,  and 
a  new-born  child  with  you,  what  would  you 
do?^'^ 

*^  Johnson :  '  Why,  Sir,  I  should  not  much 
like  my  company/ 

^'Boswell:  'But  would  you  take  the 
trouble  of  rearing  it  ?  ' 

''^He  seemed,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
unwilling  to  pursue  the  subject ;  but,  upon 
my  persevering  in  my  question,  replied, 
'  Why,  yes,  Sir,  I  would ;  but  I  must  have 
all  conveniences.  If  I  had  no  garden,  I 
would  make  a  shed  on  the  roof,  and  take  it 
there  for  fresh  air.  I  should  feed  it,  and 
wash  it  much,  and  with  warm  water  to  please 
it — not  with  cold  water  to  give  pain.^ 

"Bostvell :  'But,  Sir,  does  not  heat  relax  ?' 

^^  Johnson :  'Sir,  you  are  not  to  imagine 
the  water  is  to  be  very  hot.  I  would  not 
CODDLE  the  child.  No,  Sir,  the  hardy 
method  of  treating  children  does  no  good. 
I'll  take  you  five  children  from  London  who 
shall  cuff  five  Highland  children.  Sir,  a 
man  bred  in  London  will  carry  a  burden,  or 
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run,  or  wrestle,  as  well  as  a  man  brought  up 
in  the  hardiest  manner  in  the  country/' 

**  Boswell :  '  Good  living,  I  suppose,  makes 
the  Londoners  strong.' 

**  Johnson  :  '  Why,  Sir,  I  don't  know  that 
it  does.  Our  chairmen  from  Ireland,  who 
are  as  strong  men  as  any,  have  been  brought 
up  upon  potatoes.  Quantity  makes  up  for 
quality.' 

''Bosiuell:  'Would  you  teach  this  child 
that  I  have  furnished  you  with  anything  ? ' 

'^ Johnson:  'No,  I  should  not  be  apt  to 
teach  it.' 

^'Boswell :  'Would  not  you  have  a  pleas- 
ure in  teaching  it  ?  ' 

"  Johnson :  '  No,  Sir,  I  should  not  have 
a  pleasure  in  teaching  it.' 

'^Bosiuell :  '  Have  you  not  a  pleasure  in 
teaching  men  ?  There,  I  have  you.  You 
have  the  same  pleasure  in  teaching  men  that 
I  should  have  in  teaching  children.' 

"  Johnson:  'Why,  something  about  that.' " 

Now,  the  difficulty  in  which  Dr.  Johnson 
found  himself,  is  the  standing  difficulty  of 
the  English  nation.  In  spite  of  all  that  has 
been  spoken  and  written  about  it,  we  do  not 
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yet  know  how  to  educate  young  children ; 
and  the  problem  increases  in  difficulty  as  we 
go  backwards  towards  the  beginning  of  life. 
How  to  train  a  child  to  healthy  activity,  to 
self-help,  to  a  harmonious  development  of 
its  powers  of  body  and  mind — is  still  a 
problem  which  waits  for  solution.  A  solu- 
tion—  or  even  the  materials  for  a  solu- 
tion— we  shall  welcome  from  anywhere.  An 
attempt  at  a  solution  comes  to  us  from  Ger- 
many ;  it  has  made  many  disciples  and  warm 
adherents  in  Germany,  England,  France, 
and  the  United  States ;  and  it  has  been  so 
much  of  a  revelation  to  many  of  its  dis- 
ciples that  they  have  given  it  the  name  of 
the  New  Education^. 

Englishmen  need  not  find  fault  with  the 
term  new.  Civilization  has  had  to  fight  for 
thousands  of  years  for  its  very  existence.  It 
had  to  learn  the  arts  of  agriculture,  of  war, 
of  law,  and  of  medicine  before  it  could  give 
some  of  its  hard-earned  leisure  to  the  work 
of  training  up  its  young  children.  It  is  only 
since  1870  that  the  work  of  instruction  has 
even  begun  to  take  a  national  shape.  Be- 
sides, many  of  the  very  oldest  things  Eng- 
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land  lias  are  called  7iew.  There  is  the  oldest 
forest  in  the  country — the  Neiu  Forest ;  there 
is  New  College — one  of  the  oldest  colleges  in 
Oxford  ;  and  the  fifty  oldest  streets  in  London 
are  all  called  New  Street.  The  point  about 
our  education  is  not  as  to  whether  it  may  or 
may  not  rightly  be  called  neiu,  but  as  to 
the  solidity  of  its  foundation.  Does  it  dig 
down  deep  enough  in  human  nature,  and  is 
it  based  on  the  solid  rock  of  eternal  truth  ? 

Froebel,  a  thoughtful  and  slow-meditating 
German,  is  the  founder  of  this  new  educa- 
tion. Let  us  see  how  he  faced  the  problem, 
and  how  he  tried  to  find  an  answer  for  it. 
He  saw  the  child  come  into  life.  When  he 
begins  to  be  able  to  run  about,  not  much  at- 
tention is  paid  to  him,  and  he  is  left  pretty 
much  to  himself.  He  gets  into  what  is 
called  mischief ;  and  then  he  is  checked*. 
He  is  hardly  guided  into  the  right  way  at 
all ;  and,  as  dirt  is  only  matter  in  the  wrong 
place,  so  his  mischief  is  only  activity  in- 
vested in  the  wrong  subjects. 

If  he  is  the  child  of  rich  parents,  he  is 


*"  Mary,"  said  a  modern  mother,"  fro  into  the  next  room 
and  see  what  Harold  is  doing,  and  tell  him  he  mustn't." 
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ov<{rwh(5lrri(5d  with  cartloadn  of  loyH  ;  and 
Ujr;  only  activity  which  thoy  call  forth,  or 
can  ^all  forth,  Ijj  l»irn^  Ih  the  activity  of 
hrcakin;^  thcrn  up  an  rafndly  a'-<  pOBHible. 
'i'h<5n  he  wantH  more,  and  he  getH  them. 
'I'huH  t}i(5rf}  in  irnfilantrjfJ  and  foatered  in  hin 
mind  a  denire  for  imm(;diate  pleaHure,  which 
mnut  f)(5  gratified  at  any  coHt ;  hut  no  true 
power  of  \\\h  own  hai  hecn  called  into  pleaH- 
ur;j,hle  a<jtivity. 

If  he  iH  th(;  (^hild  of  j:>oor  parentH,  he  in 
miich  more  fortunate,  for  then  he  ih  very 
Hoon  Ket  to  work  to  (l(t  Homething,  arid  h(; 
findH  hiniHelf  a  UH(d'ul  and  jmf)ortttnt  niem- 
h(ir  of  the  body  (;or[)orate  (;alled  th(;  family. 
If  h(j  liv<;H  in  th(;  country,  h<i  formH  an  ac- 
(juaintance  with  tnjcH  and  plantH,  with  birds 
and  beaHtH  ;  and  hin  eycjH  and  Boul  have  Bomo 
chance  of  o[)enin^. 

IJut  th(5r(;  are  no  natural  joiningBon  to  hiH 
Bchool  life,  wfiich  in  Hoon  to  come  ;  hiw  days 
are  joirHjfi  (;ach  to  each  by  the  '^natural  im- 
piety "  of  aHHO(;iation  with — it  may  bo  the 
rouglier — among  hia  school  fellowH ;  hia 
H(;hool-dayH  are  an  artificial  intercalation  be- 
twe(in  hiH  infafKty  and  Ihh  marihood  ;  and  no 
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one  (;an  say  that  the  boat  haa  boon  done  for 
hiin,  or  has  been  niado  of  him.  IIw  parents 
do  not  know  what  is  ^oinp:  on  in  his  mind  ; 
and,  for  all  they  oan  toll,  ho  may  turn  out 
well,  or  ho  may  turn  out  very  ill. 

Now,  Fro(<bol  asked  himself  tho  quostion, 
**  What  are  tho  living  power's — what  arc  tho 
germ  points  whicli  <?xist  in  tho  minds  of 
children,  and  how  can  I  provide  for  them  a 
soil  and  a  sunshine  wliich  Hhall  give  them 
opportunities  of  kindly  growth  ? 

**  There  is  oitornal  nature,  and  her  infinite 
varieties  of  life,  form,  color,  motion,  change 
and  growth.  There  is  human  society — a 
higher  kind  of  nature,  but  still  a  luituro — 
with  its  various  kinds  of  pleasures  and  pur- 
suits, some  healtliy  and  l)en(j(i(;ial,  others 
deadily  and  pernicious.  J  low  shall  I  so 
train  him — first  to  action,  then  to  knowledge, 
and  then  to  religion — that  ho  shall  eagerly 
and  joyfully  seize  the  good,  and  shun  what 
is  hurtful  to  the  growth  of  his  soul  and 
body?" 

Froebel  spent  his  life  in  feeling  aiul  grop- 
ing after  answers  to  these  questions.  Ho 
did  not  rashly  take  up  with  some  chyar  fad 
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— with  some  ingenious  nostrum — and  then 
sing  the*praises  of  that  as  the  help  and  the 
cure  for  all  the  ills  of  our  world  of  .''educa- 
tion. "Empiric 
physicians,"  says 
Lord  Bacon, 
''commonly  have 
a  few  pleasing  re- 
ceipts, whereupon 
they  are  confident 
and  adventurous ; 
but  they  know 
neither  the  causes 
of  the  diseases,  nor 
the  constituents  of  patients,  nor  the  true 
method  of  cures."  But  Froebel  was  deter- 
mined to  know  the  causes  of  things,  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  children,  and  to  find 
out  what  remedies  could  be  found  for  the 
great  deficiencies  in  early  education. 

To  understand  what  the  nature  of  his  own 
experience  was,  let  us  take  a  glance  at  his 
life  and  the  nature  of  his  own  education. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  brief  sketch  here 
given  will  lead  the  reader  to  procure  FroebeFs 
own  account  of  his  life  in  his  Autobiography. 


FRANCIS  BACON 
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FKEDEKICK   FROKBEL 


Frederick  Froebel  was  born  in  the  village 

of  Oberweissbach, 
in  the  Thuringian 
Forest,  in  the  year 
1782.  His  father 
was  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish.  His 
mother  died  when 
he  was  only  nine 
months  old.  His 
father's  parish 
contained  some 
seven  villages,  and  about  five  thousand  souls  ; 
and  thus  he  had  little  time  to  look  after  his 
own  children. 

When  young  Froebel  was  between  three 
and  four  years  of  age,  his  father  married 
again ;  and  his  stepmother  showed  herself 
at  first  in  a  kindly  enough  light  to  him. 
But  when  she  came  to  have  a  son  of  her 
own,  her  affection  seemed  to  become  entirely 
absorbed  in  her  own  child,  and  instead  of  the 
old  friendly  and  familiar  thou,  the  small 
growing  child  found  himself  always  addressed 
in  the  cold  and  distant  third  person,  as  he. 
^'  This,"  he  said,  ^'  made  me  feel  utterly  iso- 
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lated  and  alone;  an  impassable  chasm  had 
come  between  us  two." 

When  a  noble  mind  is  in  sorrow,  its  sor- 
row is  not  quite  thrown  away.  It  has  this 
use — that  the  sufferer  makes  a  silent  inward 
vow  that  he  will  do  all  he  can  to  save  others 
from  the  pain  he  is  feeling,  from  the  misery 
he  has  to  bear.  In  his  eleventh  year,  Mr. 
Hoffman,  his  uncle  by  his  mother's  side, 
came  to  pay  his  father  a  visit.  He  had  late- 
ly lost  his  only  son,  and  his  heart  went  out 
to  the  child  of  his  dead  sister.  The  lad  went 
back  with  his  uncle ;  was  sent  to  a  boys' 
school  in  Stadt-IIm,  and  grew  daily  stronger 
both  in  mind  and  in  body  ;  and  with  strength 
the  cheerfulness  and  joy  of  boyhood  came 
back  to  him  again. 

He  showed  no  special  power  at  school, 
except  in  the  subject  of  arithmetic  ;  but  he 
was  never  tired  of  being  out  of  doors,  and 
watching  the  habits  of  animals  and  plants. 
He  made  strong  friends  at  school  also ;  and 
it  is  in  these  two  experiences  and  habits — his 
love  of  nature  and  his  love  of  society — that 
we  discover  the  sources  of  two  of  his  strong- 
est   opinions    regarding    the    education   of 
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young  childreD.  The  odds  and  ends  of  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  geometry  that  he  picked 
up  at  school,  seemed  to  him  without  root 
and  without  aim  ;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  he 
looked  to  the  so-called  geography  of  the 
school  for  an  interpretation  of  the  phe- 
nomena he  saw  in  nature — all  that  kind  of 
geography  seemed  to  him  to  be  in  the  *'  air  ", 

In  the  year  1797,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
the  profession  of  Forester.  He  did  not  learn 
much  under  his  master,  and,  in  1799,  he 
returned  to  his  father's  house.  He  felt  his 
deficiencies  in  mathematics  and  in  botany, 
and  declined  the  offer  of  his  master  to  stay 
another  year. 

Frederick's  brother  was  studying  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Jena  ;  he  wanted  some 
money,  urgency  was  voted,  and  Frederick 
was  sent  off  with  it.  There  the  hard-work- 
ing, thoughtful  university  life  of  the  students 
attracted  him  with  irresistible  power,  and  he 
asked  and  obtained  from  his  father  leave  to 
stay  at  the  University.  He  attended  classes 
in  Mathematics,  Mineralogy,  Botany,  Nat- 
ural History,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  Chem- 
istry ;  and  in  this  wonderful  new  life  was  as 
happy  as  a  young  and  eager  student  could  be. 
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In  the  second  year  of  his  studies  he  found 
himself  in  a  considerable  scrape.  He  had 
lent  half  his  allowance  to  his  brother — a  loan 
which  his  brother  found  himself,  when  called 
upon,  unable  to  repay.  He  was  in  debt 
more  than  four  pounds  to  his  landlord  ;  and 
both  his  father  and  guardian  declined  to 
advance  the  money.  He  was  thrown  into 
the  University  prison,  where  he  lay  for  nine 
weeks,  weeks  which  he  devoted  chiefly  to  the 
study  of  Latin,  in  which  he  felt  himself 
rather  deficient.  His  step-mother  daily  em- 
bittered the  heart  of  his  father  against  him, 
spoke  of  him  as  a  ne^er-do-weel  and  the  black 
sheep  of  the  family  ;  and  he  was  not  relieved 
from  prison  until  he  had  foregone  his  claim 
to  a  share  in  the  paternal  inheritance. 

*^'With  heavy  heart,  troubled  mind,  and 
down-pressed  spirit,"  he  says,  ^'1  returned 
once  more  to  my  father^s  home  at  the 
age  of  nineteen."  He  was  a  lazy,  good- 
for-nothing  lad,  eager  to  sponge  upon  his 
father,  his  step-mother  held  ;  and  she  at 
length  got  his  father  to  entertain  the  same 
opinion.  It  pained  the  young  man  with  the 
sharpest  pain  that  his  father  did  not  under- 
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stand  him  in  the  least,  while  his  father,  on  his 
side,  was  full  of  anxiety  about  the  future. 
The  strong  man  had  become  old  ;  he  fell  into 
ill  health,  took  to  bed,  and  at  length  died  in 
the  beginning  of  1802.  ''May  his  spirit," 
gays  the  son,  ''look  down  upon  me  now  as  I 
write  this — look  down  in  calmness  and  with 
blessing  ;  and  may  he  now  feel  satisfied  with 
the  son  who  always  bore  for  him  so  strong 
a  love." 

Froebel  was  now  free.  He  received  em- 
ployment in  a  land- surveyor's  office  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bamberg ;  and  in  the  year 
1804  we  find  him  acting  as  private  secretary 
to  a  government  official.  In  1805  he  went 
to  Frankfort,  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  place 
in  the  office  of  an  architect. 

An  accident — what  seemed  to  be  an  acci- 
dent— turned  the  whole  course  of  his  life. 
All  his  certificates  were  lost ;  and  his  hope 
of  obtaining  a  situation  was  gone  with  them. 
Gruner,  the  director  of  the  Normal  school 
in  Frankfort,  had,  before  this  was  known, 
offered  him  a  vacant  post  in  his  college,  and 
Froebel  now  accepted  it  with  pleasure.  In 
a  letter  to  his  brother,  he  says,  "  I  feel  as  if 
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I  had  at  last  found  the  true  element  of  my 
life  ;  and  I  am  as  happy  as  a  fish  in  the  water, 
as  a  bird  in  the  air." 

The  greatest   name   in  education  at  that 

time  was  Pesta- 
lozzi,whohad  set- 
tled at  Yverdun, 
on  the  banks  of 
Lake  Neuchatel. 
Froebel  resolved 
to  give  up  one  of 
his  vacations  to 
visit  Pestalozzi  in 
Switzerland. 
What  he  saw 
there  both  raised  and  depressed  him,  excited 
and  almost  stunned  him.  Some  good  work- 
ing ideas  he  carried  back  from  his  visit ;  and 
for  two  years  he  worked  with  great  and  well- 
recognized  success  at  Frankfort.  ''His 
class  became  the  model  class  of  the  model 
school." 

He  felt,  however,  the  need  of  greater 
knowledge  of  his  own,  and  of  more  time  for 
study ;  and  he  accordingly  resigned  his 
position.     His  wish   was  to  return  to  the 
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University  ;  but  he  was  soon  after  prevailed 
upon  to  undertake  the  charge  of  the  three 
sons  of  a  Mr.  von  Holzhausen.  He  carried 
them  off  with  him  to  Pestalozzi  at  Yverdun, 
and  there  became  teacher  and  scholar,  edu- 
cator and  pupil,  at  the  same  time.  But  he 
quickly  found  that,  however  excellent  the 
educational  ideas  of  Pestalozzi  might  be,  the 
way  in  which  they  were  carried  out  was 
singularly  deficient  in  business-like  plan  and 
purpose,  and  hence  in  truly  beneficial  result. 
He  carried  his  pupils  back  to  their  f  ather^s 
house,  and  he  himself  went  off  to  study  at 
the  University  of  Gottingen.  Here  he  gave 
himself  up  to  the  study  of  Philology,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  Mineralogy. 

This  was  in  1811 ;  and  the  year  after  he 
entered  the  University  of  Berlin.  The  feel- 
ing that  he  had  a  mission — that  there  was  a 
work  before  him  that  he  and  no  one  else 
could  do — was  a  living  force  in  him,  and 
guided,  though  unconsciously,  his  seemingly 
erratic  movements.  At  the  same  time,  he 
believed  that,  to  make  himself  ready  for  the 
high  and  diflScult  task  of  the  teaclier,  he 
must  see  many  kinds  of  life,  and  work  hard 
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at  different  departments  of  human  knowl- 
edge. Unknown  to  himself,  there  steadily 
and  quietly  burned  within  his  mind  the  un- 
spoken question,  What  are  the  best  and 
most  varied  kinds  of  mental  food  for  the 
growing  souls  of  little  children  ? 

In  1813,  the  great  German  war  broke  out. 
The  disasters  of  the  French  army  in  Russia 
seemed  to  be  Germany's  opportunity.  The 
King  of  Prussia  issued  a  proclamation  *'  To 
my  People  ",  and  all  good  Germans  rushed 
to  arms.  Then,  for  the  first  time,  did  the 
consciousness  of  Germany's  being  a  nation — 
not  merely  a  geographical  expression — dawn 
upon  the  Germans  themselves,  a  conscious- 
ness which  attained  its  full  expression  in 
1871  in  the  palace  of  Versailles. 

Froebel,  though  no  Prussian,  joined  the 
corps  of  '*The  Black  Eifles"  at  Berlin,  '^t 
was  hardly  possible,"  he  says,  '*for  me  to 
conceive  how  any  young  man,  fit  to  bear 
arms,  could  think  of  becoming  an  educator 
of  children  whose  country  he  was  not  will- 
ing to  defend  with  his  blood  or  with  his  life. 
It  was  impossible  for  me  to  imagine  how  a 
young  man  who  then  hung  back  like  a  cow- 
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ard,  could,  later  on,  without  deep  shame, 
and  without  incurring  the  scorn  and  derision 
of  his  own  pupils,  stir  them  to  any  really 
great  work — to  any  deed  that  required  exer- 
tion or  self-sacrifice/'  In  spite,  then,  of 
weak  health  and  a  delicate  constitution, 
Froebel  shouldered  his  gun,  and  went  out  to 
give  battle  to  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his 
country. 

The  first  night  of  his  campaign  he  was 
quartered  at  Meissen  ;  and  here  he  met  two 
other  Berlin  students,  who  afterwards  be- 
came his  colleagues  and  life-long  friends. 
In  1816  came  the  long  peace,  which  was  not 
broken  till  the  Crimean  war  of  1854. 

In  the  end  of  the  year  1816,  one  of  his 
brothers,  a  merchant  in  Westphalia,  asked 
him  to  take  care  of  and  to  educate  his  two 
little  boys  of  the  ages  of  six  and  eight.  With 
them  he  migrated  to  the  village  of  G-ries- 
heim  ;  and  soon  after  he  had  sent  to  him  the 
three  sons  of  another  brother — his  brother 
Christopher,  the  pastor  of  the  village,  who 
was  carried  off  by  a  malignant  typhoid  fever 
which  took  its  fatal  way  across  Germany 
after  the  bloody  battle  of  Leipzig. 
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From  this  year  of  1816  his  educational 
work  ran  in  one  course,  accordinor  to  one 
idea,  which  gradually  became  more  and 
more  clear  to  himself.  In  1817  he  removed 
his  school  to  Kothen.  In  1818  he  married  a 
Miss  Hoffmeister,  a  woman  with  a  strong 
love  for  Nature  and  for  children,  and  with 
high  and  true  ideas  about  education. 

Froebel  had  to  go  through  much  misery. 
He  was  constantly  on  the  most  intimate 
and  speaking  terms  with  Poverty.  Once  his 
school  sank  to  five  pupils ;  and  he  was  also 
persecuted  by  fanatics  of  many  kinds.  But 
the  deeper  and  more  intense  his  misery,  the 
bolder  and  larger  were  the  plans  he  formed. 
The  oftener  he  failed  in  this  or  in  that  part 
of  education,  the  more  strongly  was  he 
driven  back  upon  the  truth — that  it  is  in  the 
early  and  the  earliest  periods  of  education 
that  the  battle  is  lost  or  won  ;  and  that  the 
greatest  need  of  a  nation  is  a  race  of  strong 
and  intelligent  mothers. 

In  the  year  1837 — at  the  not  immature  age 
of  55 — he  had*come  into  the  full  possession 
of  his  central  thought,  and  he  was  worrying 
his  mind  for  a  fit  name  to  give  to  the  insti- 
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tution  he  was  about  to  found.  One  day, 
walking  among  the  hills,  he  suddenly- 
stopped,  his  eyes  filled  with  light,  and  he 
shouted,  ^^  Eureka  !  Cliilds'- Garden — that 
is  the  name  for  my  place/'  He  never  had 
any  children  of  his  own  ;  but  there  never 
was  a  human  being  fonder  of  children,  with 
a  heart  more  overflowing  with  love  for  young 
human  beings. 

In  this  year  he  began  to  publish  a  weekly 
Journal,  with  the  motto — ^^Oome  let  us 
live  for  our  children  !"  It  was  in  this  jour- 
nal that  he  first  explained  his  Doctrine  oj 
Play — the  nature  of  the  activities  of  children 
— his  system  of  games  and  occupations.  In 
1839,  he  lectured  upon  his  ideas  in  Dresden, 
and  the  Queen  of  Saxony  and  her  Court 
were  among  his  hearers.  In  the  year  1843 
appeared  the  fruit  of  long  years  of  labor, 
thought  and  brooding,  ''  his  Songs  for  Moth- 
ers'' {Miltter-und  Kose-Lieder).  In  this 
book  he  tried  to  put  his  finger  upon  the 
young  germs  (Keimpunkte)  of  the  human 
faculties,  and  to  show  how"  they  must  be 
tended  and  supported. 

From  this  time  till  1850  he  gave  courses 
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of  training  lectures  in  different  towns  in  the 
methods  and  pursuits  of  the  Kindergarten  ; 
and  in  one  of  these  towns  he  learned  to  know 
the  great  educational  thinker  and  writer, 
Diesterweg. 

In  the  year  1850,  the  Model  Kindergarten 
was  firmly  established  in  a  castle  which  had 
been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  Froebel  by  his 
friend  the  Duke  of  Meiningen,  and  which 
became  the  happy  home  of  thousands  of 
young  children,  and  hundreds  of  young 
women  who  taught,  or  were  learning  to 
teach  them.  Everything  seemed  prosperous, 
and  Frobel  had  reason  to  believe  that  his 
views  and  his  system  would  take  kindly  root 
all  over  Germany,  and  be  a  blessing  to  the 
whole  nation. 

But  on  the  7th  of  August,  1851,  the  Prus- 
sian Minister  of  Public  Instruction  pub- 
lished a  degree  forbidding  the  establishment 
of  any  Kindergarten  within  the  kingdom  of 
Prussia.  The  Minister  thought  that  FroebeFs 
views  had  Socialistic  tendencies.  The  smaller 
States  were  likely  to  follow  this  lead,  and 
Froebel  saw  with  the  deepest  sorrow  this 
terrible  check  given  to  the  growth  of  his 
ideas. 
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He  was  nearly  seventy,  and  long  toil,  act- 
ing upon  a  delicate  constitution,  had  left  in 
him  no  reserve  of  strength  to  react  against 
this  terrible  blow.  He  died  within  two 
months  after  his  seventieth  birthday.  He 
was  followed  to  the  grave  by  hundreds  of 
teachers  and  pupils,  whose  lives  he  had 
saved  from  frivolity  and  aimlessness,  and  on 
his  tombstone  was  placed  the  simple  inscrip- 
tion— '^  Oome  !  let  us  live  for  our  children  ! '' 

When  Edmund  Burke  was  a  young  man, 
he  wrote  an  essay  on  the  "  Sublime  and 
Beautiful  ;  "  and  in  that  essay  he  enounced 
one  of  those  educational  axioms  which  are 
the  standing  criticisms  of  our  procedure, 
and  the  despair  of  our  ambitions.     He  says  : 

'^I  am  convinced  that  the  method  of 
learning  which  approaches  most  nearly  to 
the  method  of  investigation,  is  incompara- 
bly the  best  ;  since,  not  content  with  serving 
up  a  few  barren  and  lifeless  truths,  it  leads 
to  the  stock  on  which  they  grow — it  tends 
to  set  the  learner  himself  on  the  track  of 
invention,  and  to  direct  him  into  those 
paths  in  which  the  investigator  has  made 
his  own  discoveries." 
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This  was  Froebel^s  starting  point  ;  and  he 
kept  in  his  hand  this  clue  as  the  guiding 
clue  to  all  steps.  He  does  not  accept  the 
vulgar  idea  that,  when  a  child's  education  is 
to  be  begun,  you  must  give  him  a  book. 
He  went  much  further  back  than  that ;  he 
raised  the  previous  questions  :  What  is  a 
child  ?  What  do  we  expect  him  to  be  and 
to  do  ?  What  is  the  best  way  of  training 
him  for  that  ? 

In  order  to  learn  his  own  lessons,  Froebel 
went  to  nature  ;  he  observed  the  nature  of 
children.  He  remembered  the  maxim  of 
Lord  Bacon,  that  we  can  learn  only  from 
nature  herself  how  to  subdue  her ;  and 
further,  that,  in  this  case  we  must  stoop  to 
conquer.  The  child  lives  the  life  of  the 
senses  :  I  will  train  his  senses.  He  is  fond 
of  action :  I  will  guide  and  regulate  his 
action. 

His  first  educator  is  the  Mother  ;  and  his 
books  are  full  of  guidance  both  for  the  souls 
and  for  the  hands  of  Mothers.  A  baby  is 
fond  of  mischief,  and  likes  to  kick  out. 
Very  well,  then,  says  Froebel,  let  the  mother 
teach  him  how  to  kick  in  a  rhythmic  manner. 
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The  mother  is  shown  how  to  move  his  legs 
for  and  with  him,  gently  and  regularly, 
backwards  and  forwards  ;  and  she  is  taught 
to  sing  a  song  in  time  with  the  movements 
of  the  legs.  The  child  likes  it,  for  he  feels 
an  addition  to  his  strength  ;  he  is  not  in- 
sensible to  the  music  ;  he  feels  able  to  do 
something — he  feels  his  power,  and  this 
makes  him  feel  good. 

You  will  say  this  is  not  much — to  kick 
rhythmically.  No,  it  is  not  much,  but  it  is 
something — it  is  a  beginning.  It  connects 
even  the  baby's  kicking  with  the  external 
order  of  the  world — with  the  great  cosmic 
harmony ;  and  when  we  think  of  the  large 
amount  of  kicking  that  goes  on  in  society 
that  is  not  rhythmical,  we  might  say  that  it 
is  a  good  deal.  Then  the  child  is  imitative. 
This  power,  too,  the  mother  is  shown  how 
to  take  hold  of — to  make  the  most  of — to 
make  into  an  instrument  for  the  develop- 
ment of  his  physical  and  his  mental  powers. 
He  is  shown  how  to  imitate  the  pendulum — 
tick,  tock  ;  tick  tock  ;  and  to  move  his  arm 
in  perfect  time :  and  here,  again,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  a  song. 
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The  child  loves  play  ;  and  his  love  of  play 
and  power  of  playing  Froebel  regards  as  the 
raw  material  which  is  supplied  by  Nature 
to  the  educator.  He  has  been  accused  of 
mixing  up  play  and  work,  and  of  thus  spoil- 
ing both.  Nothing  is  a  more  unfair  repre- 
sentation of  his  thoughts.  For  what  is 
play  ?  It  is  merely  a  form  of  pleasurable 
activity,  which  has  no  end  or  purpose  out 
of  or  beyond  itself.  Very  well,  said  Froebel, 
I  will  take  this  play  ;  and,  with  the  full  con- 
currence— nay,  with  the  joy — of  the  pupil, 
I  will  transform  it  into  grave  and  serious 
work.  Nay,  more  ;  I  will  transform  it  into 
the  bond  which  shall  bind  the  child  to 
society,  and  make  him  a  helpful  and  intelli- 
gent member  of  the  body  corporate. 

The  power  of  using  the  senses — of  *'  notic- 
ing "  ;  the  desire  to  imitate  ;  the  love  of 
spontaneous  activity  :  Froebel  takes  hold  of 
these  three  powers,  and  employs  them  to 
draw  out  or  to  educate  the  soul  and  mind  of 
the  child.  He  tries  to  give  to  the  chil- 
dren a  large  quantity  of  well- arranged  and 
thoughtfully- ordered  experience,  instead  of 
verbal  formulae  ;  he  puts  action  in  the  place 
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of  books  ;  and  he  puts  life  in  the  place  of 
mere  abstract  thinking.  Flowers  and  leaves  ; 
animals  and  plants ;  rhythmic  dance  and 
song ;  stories  and  pictures ;  games  and 
social  life — these  are  his  books.  He  said  to 
himself  :  If  I  train  the  senses  and  guide  the 
perceptions  of  the  senses,  I  will  have  shown 
the  road  to  all  the  thoughts  that  afterwards 
come  out  of  the  observations  of  the  senses. 

Now,  the  training  of  the  senses  includes  a 
training  to  a  connected  series  of  observations 
of  color,  form,  and  size  ;  of  lines,  angles,  and 
figures ;  of  number  and  combination  ;  and 
to  this  end  Froebel  devised  a  set  of  what  he 
calls  GIFTS.  He  called  them  gifts,  I  suppose, 
to  set  them  in  marked  opposition  to  what  we 
call  tashs — a  word  which  is  just  another 
form  of  taxes — that  is,  something  laid  or 
imposed  on  us,  as  a  burden  to  be  borne. 

I.  The  first  gift  is  the  ball.  The  balls  are 
made  of  bright  colored  soft  worsted ;  and 
Froebel  selected  this  form  as  the  simplest, 
while  it  is  the  most  complete,  of  all  forms. 
He  devised  many  kinds  of  games  and  exer- 
cises in  connection  with  these  balls.  They 
are  of  different  colors,  and  each  has  a  string 
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attached  to  them.  The  children  are  shown 
how  to  raise,  to  lower  them,  to  pass  them  to 
the  left  hand,  and  then  back  to  the  right ; 
to  pass  them  to  each  other ;  to  tell  their 
color  ;  to  tell  their  number ;  to  do  this  now 
quickly,  now  slowly,  at  the  signal  of  com- 
mand— at  once,  exactly,  and  altogether,  like 
a  little  regiment. 

It  may  be  objected  at  once  that  this  is 
only  drill.  Yes  ;  but  it  is  kindly  and  rhyth- 
mic drill ;  and  the  child  learns  from  it, 
among  many  tilings  certainly  two  :  order, 
and  the  power  of  pleasant  and  harmonious 
action  with  others.  A  regiment  cannot  act 
in  the  field  until  its  drill  in  the  parade- 
ground  is  perfect ;  and  in  the  same  way, 
then,  children  are  prepared  for  the  nobler 
battle  of  life.     Miss  Shirreff  wisely  says  : 

''  The  repression  of  shelfishness  is  a  lead- 
ing object.  Nothing  in  the  child's  whole 
training  is  for  one  alone  ;  there  is  emulation, 
but  no  competition  for  rewards,  and  the 
children's  temper  is  saved  from  irritation  by 
the  absence  of  all  that  souring  influence  that 
comes  from  impotent  effort  and  straining 
over  solitary  tasks." 
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II.  The  second  gift  consists  of  a  sphere,  a 
cube,  and  a  cylinder — all  of  wood.  In  look- 
ing at  these  the  child  becomes  aware  of 
strong  contrasts,  and  has  to  employ  his 
power  of  comparison.  There  are  square 
sides  and  round  sides,  lines  and  surfaces ; 
and  a  great  deal  of  questioning  comes  into 
play,  while  a  great  deal  of  experience  is 
stored  up  in  the  child  regarding  the  differ- 
ences between  the  qualities  of  these  objects. 
The  child  lays  up  a  stock  of  experiences 
which  are  the  germs  of  geometrical  truths  ; 
and  when  these  geometrical  truths  come  to 
be  presented  to  him,  they  are  at  once  ap- 
propriated— they  are  not  strange  and  new 
to  him,  they  are  only  the  reminiscences  of 
an  experience  which  is  now  part  of  the  fruit- 
ful soil  of  his  mind.  Accurate  observation, 
perpetual  comparison,  perception  of  rela- 
tions, of  likenesses  and  differences — these 
are  the  elements  and  rudimentary  germ- 
points  of  scientific  instruction. 

III.  The  third  gift  is  a  cube,  which  is 
made  up  of  eight  smaller  cubes.  In  this 
set  of  exercises  the  child  has  to  count  and 
recount,  to  separate  and  combine,  to  recom- 
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bine  into  different  wholes^  to  compare  one 
whole  with  another  whole  ;  to  add  to  and  to 
take  from ;  and  last  of  all — or,  indeed,  ac- 
companying all  this — to  build  and  create 
actual  things  out  of  combinations  of  them. 
Not  till  he  has  done  a  thing  several  times  is 
he  called  upon  to  describe  its  action  in 
words  ;  and  this  is  certainly  the  true  order 
— the  order  of  nature. 

A  child  has  thousands  of  experiences  in 
the  world  long  before  he  can  say  one  word 
about  them  ;  but  when,  after  all  these  ex- 
periences, he  has  once  got  the  word,  he 
never  forgets  it. 

At  this  stage,  if  not  before  it,  comes  in 
the  creative  effort  of  the  child — an  instinct 
which  lies  deep  in  the  soul  of  every  human 
being.  The  making  of  mud-pies  is  one  of 
its  beginnings  :  the  building  of  a  cathedral, 
the  framing  of  a  Cabinet,  the  making  of  a 
Constitution  may  be  one  of  its  consumma- 
tions. Out  of  his  small  cubes  he  constructs 
a  table,  or  a  chair,  a  flight  of  steps,  a  chim- 
ney ;  and  he  learns  to  adapt  means  to  ends, 
to  notice  similarities  and  differences,  to  pro- 
duce symmetrical  things  ;  and  all  the  while 
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his  mind  is  wholly  engaged,  firmly  held,  and 
deeply  interested. 

He  is  interested,  but  not  amused  ;  for,  in- 
deed, he  does  not  want  to  be  amused.  It  is 
his  frivolous  elders  who  look  for  amusement ; 
but  a  child  is  serious  and  intent,  never  friv- 
olus  or  flighty.  He  has  not  yet  been  spoilt 
by  the  series  of  shallow  excitements  and  irri- 
tations, to  which  we  give  the  name  of  ^*  the 
worlds 

His  activity  has  been  brought  into  play — 
the  activity  of  his  hands,  eyes  and  mind  ; 
and  his  power  of  origination  has  also  been 
pleasantly  appealed  to.  The  world  is  full  of 
people  who  have  not  the  courage  to  live  their 
own  lives,  who  are  original  neither  in  action 
nor  in  thought ;  and  it  is  highly  probable 
that  this  arises  from  the  tendency  in  schools 
to  keep  down  independent  activities  in  child- 
ren, and  the  stern  repression  that  often  meets 
the  sprouting  out  of  any  thought  or  action 
of  their  own. 

IV.  The  fourth  gift  is  a  cube  of  the  same 
size  as  the  former  one,  and  divided  into  the 
same  number  of  pieces,  but  the  pieces  are  of 
a  different  form.     They  are  not  squares,  they 
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are  oblongs.  Each  piece  has  a  length  which 
is  twice  its  breadth,  and  its  breadth  is  twice 
its  thickness.  The  child  has  now,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  teacher,  to  set  out  on  a 
new  course  of  inquiry,  which  will  lead  him 
to  new  discoveries,  and  will  put  him  in 
legitimate  possession  of  a  number  of  new 
names  for  things  and  relations. 

v.,  VI.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth  gifts  the 
cubes  are  cut  diagonally,  so  that  the  child 
becomes  acquainted  with  acute  angles,  can 
measure  these,  combine  them  into  right 
angles,  and  so  on.  Some  of  the  small  cubes 
are  again  cut  into  halves,  and  some  into 
quarters.  Thus  the  child  learns  to  manipu- 
late the  fractions  called  halves  and  quarters  ; 
and  in  his  play  with  these — a  play  which 
is  kindly  and  quietly  regulated — he  learns 
what  a  fraction  is,  and  how  fractions  go 
together  to  make  up  wholes. 

It  is  in  reference  to  arithmetic  that  the 
value  of  FroebeFs  training  is — one  cannot 
say  greatest,  but — most  plainly  seen.  He 
creates  experience  before  he  gives  names  ; 
he  creates  orderly  experience  before  he  gives 
rules ;  he   has  the   child^s  mind  held  by  a 
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number  of  pleasant  habits  before  he  knows 
what  they  are  :  the  child  has  his  knowledge 
in  a  concrete  form  long  before  the  abstract 
terms  are  demanded. 

The  learner  has,   moreover,  followed  the 

sequence  of  nature ;  and  hence,  his  knowl- 
edge being  real  experience  and  a  part  of 
himself,  he  can  never  forget  it.  He  begins 
with  things  he  can  see  and  handle  ;  he  goes 
on  to  the  pictures  of,  these  things  ;  he  pro- 
ceeds to  the  symbols  ;  and,  last  of  all,  he 
arrives  at  the  merest  indices.  His  experi- 
ence is  firmly  based  upon  tangible  arithme- 
tic ;  he  goes  from  that  to  visual  arithmetic  ; 
and,  best  of  all,  he  can  perform  any  arith- 
metical operation  in  his  mind.  Thing,  pic- 
ture, symbol,  sign — these  are  the  four  steps. 
Thus,  when  he  comes  to  the  ordinary  school 
arithmetic,  he  finds  he  knows  all  about  it — 
that  it  is  an  old  familiar  face  ;  and  like  Mr. 
Jourdain,  who  had  been  speaking  prose  for 
forty  years  without  knowing  it,  he  has  been 
acquainted  with  arithmetic  from  even  before 
he  could  remember. 

But  I  must  not  lead  you  to  suppose  for  a 
moment  that  FroebeFs  thought  was  simply  a 
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better  introduction  than  what  we  had  before 
to  the  so-called  subjects  of  the  schoolroom. 
What  he  aims  at  with  his  whole  soul  is  to 
develop  and  call  forth  every  power  of  the 
soul,  mind,  and  body  ;  and  he  holds  that,  in 
developing  the  powers  of  the  young  and 
growing  body,  he  is  also  developing  the 
powers  of  the  young  and  growing  soul. 

Every  kind  of  exercise,  every  kind  of 
game,  every  kind  of  occupation,  Froebel  has 
set  himself  to  devise  and  to  think  out  for  the 
benefit  of  the  child.  Besides  all  the  devices 
by  which  he  allures  the  child  ^'  to  conform 
the  outward  shows  of  things  to  the  desires  of 
the  mind  '\  he  has  invented  a  large  number 
of  social  games,  one  special  characteristic  of 
which  is,  that  they  set  forth  to  the  young 
mind  events  that  occur  daily  in  nature  and 
in  human  society.  Here  are  some  examples 
which  I  take  from  a  very  interesting  and 
pleasant  book,  ^' A  Visit  to  German  Schools  ", 
by  Professor  Payne,  pp.  46,  47,  48 : — 

'^1.  The  Horse  and  Ids  Rider. — One  child 
represents  the  horse,  and  another,  laying 
hold  of  the  horse  behind,  follows  him  a3  the 
rider.     They  set  off  very  merrily  ;  the  horse 
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is  fresh,  but  soon  shows  symptoms  of  weari- 
ness. The  pace  slackens.  He  steps  in  front 
of  one  of  the  children,  who  represents  the 
hostler  of  an  inn,  gets  a  bait  and  a  drink,  and 
steps  on  vigorously  again.  Again,  however, 
the  pace  becomes  slower.  He  has  cast  a 
shoe.  He  stops  at  a  smithy  ;  the  blacksmith 
comes  forward  and  nails  on  a  new  one.  The 
horse  goes  on  again,  and  comes  to  the  gate 
of  a  town,  where  the  rider  pays  a  toll.  After 
a  while  the  pair  start  for  the  homeward 
journey  ;  the  rider  reaches  his  house,  dis- 
tributes presents  that  he  has  brought  amongst 
his  children,  and  receives  their  thanks.  All 
is  mirth  and  jollity." 

'^2.  The  Seasons. — One  child  is  selected 
for  each.  To  begin  with.  Spring  stands  in 
the  middle  of  a  ring  formed  by  the  rest. 
All  lift  up  their  hands  and  sing  the  song, 
'Spring^  {Fruehlingslust),  to  denote  joy 
and  satisfaction.  Then  Summer  takes  his 
place,  wiping  his  heated  brow.  Haymaking 
begins,  and  the  movements  of  the  haymakers 
are  imitated.  Summer^s  song  is  sung  amid 
rejoicings.  Autumn  comes  next,  and  har- 
Yesting,  and  so  forth,  are  represented.  Then 
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Winter  succeeds,  shivering,  stamping  with 
his  feet,  rubbing  his  hands.  Then  the  four 
seasons  join  hands,  and  dance  prettily  to- 
gether ;  and  lastly,  all  take  part,  waltzing 
with  real  grace  in  pairs.  My  heart,  I  con- 
fess, danced  with  them.'' 

Besides  all  these  gifts  and  games,  come 
what  are  called  the  *'  Occupations''.  I  can- 
not enter  upon  any  description  of  these  ;  but 
I  may  at  least  name  them — Plaiting,  Weav- 
ing, Cutting- out.  Paper-folding,  Mat  plait- 
ing, Stick-laying,  Drawing  (in  a  quadran- 
gular net- work  of  small  dimensions),  Free- 
hand Drawing,  Pricking,  Seiving,  Stick  and 
Pea  Work,  Modelling  in  Clay,  and  many 
others.  Through  all  of  them  though  un- 
known to  the  little  learners,  there  runs  a 
thread  of  purpose — a  high-road  which  leads 
to  the  development  of  some  powers  of  the 
hand  and  eye,  which  powers  are  again  re- 
lated to  powers  of  the  soul  and  mind. 

Froebel  thought  that,  along  with  manual 
dexterity,  intelligence  should  go  ;  along  with 
the  love  of  work,  the  love  also  of  observing. 
But  he  saw  very  plainly  that  education  and 
instruction  had  been  overdone  with  books, 
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and  overlaid  with  the  thoughts  of  other 
men ;  and  that  young  and  growing  minds 
must  be  trained  not  only  to  think,  but  to 
act  and  work — not  only  to  know  but  to  pro- 
duce. He  observed  that  nature  calls  upon 
the  child  to  use  its  hands  incessantly  in  play  ; 
and  that  one  of  the  greatest  punishments 
you  can  inflict  on  a  child  is  to  forbid  it  the 
use  of  its  hands,  as,  indeed,  is  still  sometimes 
done  even  in  infant  schools.  This  perpetual 
desire  for  action  on  the  part  of  the  hand  he 
harnessed  to  the  car  of  education — he  enlisted 
in  the  work  of  instruction  ;  and  he  did  his 
utmost  to  train  it  to  habits  of  order,  neat- 
ness, method,  and  origination. 

In  all  these  apparently  quite  mechanical 
exercises,  the  pupil  comes  to  discoveries  of 
his  own  in  the  branching  off  of  thought  and 
observation,  or  he  comes  to  them  under  the 
excitement  of  a  judicious  course  of  question- 
ing, which  may  suggest,  but  which  never 
allows  itself  to  supersede  the  activity  of  the 
child's  own  mind  by  "  telling '\  In  learn- 
ing to  fold  paper,  for  example,  the  child 
comes  to  see — to  see  and  to  find  out  for  him- 
self— that  all  the  angles  formed  at  the  cen- 
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tral  point  of  the  intersection  are  either  four 
right  angles  or  are  equal  to  four  right  angles. 
When  he  has  seen  this  as  a  reality,  when  he 
knows  it  as  a  fact,  he  will  not  be  the  less 
ready  to  grasp  and  to  appropriate  it  when  it 
is  presented  to  him  as  a  scientific  truth. 

Now,  in  the  above  sketch,  I  have  only  been 
able  to  touch  upon  a  very  few  of  th6  best 
sides  of  FroebeFs  system  of  education.  But 
perhaps,  even  from  this  imperfect  sketch,  it 
may  have  become  plain  to  you  that  Froebel, 
in  his  methods  of  education  and  instruction, 
appeals  to  more  powers  in  the  human  frame 
than  any  previous  educator ;  and  that  he 
called  to  his  aid  a  larger  number  of  phenom- 
ena in  nature,  and  of  products  of  the  human 
soal.  He  does  not  merely  appeal  to  the  mind, 
but  to  the  soul  and  body  also ;  he  does  not 
merely  speak  to  the  soul  by  words,  but  by  the 
art-works  of  artists,  by  the  music  of  musi- 
cians, by  the  best  and  simplest  in  thought, 
in  action,  and  in  feeling  that  humanity  has 
produced.  And  so  he  figured  to  himself,  in 
his  quiet  and  self-centered  enthusiasm,  the 
making  of  a  great  nation. 

Let  us  look  a  little  longer  at  the  main 
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features  and  the  most  living  organs  of  this 
New  Education^. 

1st,  Froebel  begins  at  the  beginning,  and 
calls  forth  the  powers — or  shows  the  mother 
how  to  call  forth  the  powers — of  the  grow- 
ing child. 

2d,  He  trains  the  senses  to  accurate  ob- 
servatfon  and  perception,  to  accurate  com- 
parison— and  hence  to  accurate  thought. 

3d,  He  educates  the  social  powers  and 
feelings,  and  trains  the  child  to  harmonious 
action  with  his  fellow- creatures.  Then  he 
disarms  the  separative  passion  of  pride,  and 
heightens  the  power  of  the  attractive  emotion 
of  love. 

4th,  He  grafts  the  love  of  work  on  the 
innate  love  of  play;  and  ^'in  playful  work 
and  workful  play  ^^  he  gives  to  the  child  a 
complete  satisfaction  for  his  powers  and 
activities.  Hence,  it  is  the  hand  and  eye 
for  which  he  provides  the  largest  amount  of 
training. 

5  th,  He  finds  the  appropriate  food  for  the 
appropriate  age.  He  notices  what  powers 
are  in  greatest  activity  at  each  time  of  life. 
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and  promotes  in  a  pleasurable  way  the  ac- 
tivity of  these. 

6th,  He  sees  that  the  education  of  the 
individual  must  travel  on  the  lines  on  which 
the  education  of  the  race  has  travelled. 

7th,  He  sees  that  there  is  a  unity  ''  of  de- 
velopment in  all  life,  organic  and  inorganic  ", 
"  The  tiniest  plant  cannot  be  reared  with- 
out regard  to  its  dependence  on  the  sun  ; " 
and  so  education  is  a  process  which  depends 
for  its  success  on-a  true  recognition  of  the 
eternal  laws  of  God.  '*  We  must  hitch  our 
wagon  to  a  star ; "  it  is  the  old  bottled-up 
forces  of  the  sun  that  now  draw  our  railway 
trains  ;  and  the  teaching  even  of  the  young- 
est and  weakest  child  is  regulated,  and  must 
be  regulated,  by  cosmic  law. 

8th,  Froebel  trains  the  child  (1)  as  a  child 
of  Nature,  (2)  as  a  member  of  human  society, 
and  (3)  as  a  child  of  God. 

9th,  He  gratifies  the  endless  passion  for 
hunting — for  discovery.  Each  old  truth  is 
found  out  over  again.  The  world  is  eter- 
nally young  ;  and  the  childhood  of  the  world 
appears  every  hour,  as  well  as  every  morn- 
ing. 
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10th,  He  tries  to  satisfy  the  desire  to  make 
— to  create. 

11th,  He  trains  to  habits  of  neatness  and 
order.  Internal  clearness  of  head  may  be 
one  result  of  this.  The  prevailing  modern 
intellectual  disease  is  muddle-headedness. 

12th,  He  promotes  free  and  spontaneous 
action  in  every  way  he  can  think  of.  Thus 
he  trains  the  will  to  both  strength  and  free- 
dom. 

13th,  He  puts  words  in  their  right  place 
both  in  moral  and  in  mental  education — that 
is,  last  of  all. 

Thus,  we  see  that  this  new  education,  like 
all  other  good  things  in  the  world,  is  very 
old — as  old  as  the  everlasting  hills.  It  aims 
at  providing  perpetual  occupation  for  the 
limbs,  the  eyes,  and  the  minds  of  his  little 
learners — pleasant  occupation — and  such  oc- 
cupation as,  having  arisen  out  of  the  analysis 
of  scientific  ideas,  leads  up  to  them  again 
by  the  most  carefully-prepared  graduation. 
Thus  it  is  that  the  child's  mind  is  not  stupe- 
fied by  ready-made  ideas,  or  lulled  by  stale 
notions  ;  that  he  rediscovers  for  himself  what 
was  discovered  long  ago — but  is,  for  the  new 
child,  eternally  fresh  and  new. 
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The  most  beautiful  thing  in  the  world  is  a 
young  child  ;  the  most  diflficult  thing  in  the 
world  is  to  educate  him  towards  his  high  and, 
indeed,  endless  mission. 
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41  (a)  Bond  paper,  14x17,  for  25  or  fewer 5  00 

50 6  50 

(6)     "           "      16x20,"    25  or  fewer 5  50 

"           '<           "       "    50 7  25 

(c)  Parchment,  15x20,    "      1 !  3  50 

Each  additional  copy 75 

Donaldson  (James).    Lectures  on  Education.    17  0  16:185 100 

Dudevant  (A.)    French  and  English  Commercial   Correspondence.    39  0 

12 :107 50 

Durham  (W.  H.)    Carleton  Island  in  the  Revolution.    15  0  16:128 1  00 

EDUCATION  as  Viewed  by  Thinkers.    21,  24  P  16:47 15 

*  Intellectual,  Moral,  and  Physical,  YievbeYt^^enceY.  15,21  C  16:331.  1  00 

for  the  People,  in  America,  Europe,  India,  and  Australia.    22  0  8:176.  1  25 
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Edwards  (A.  M.)    Graded  Lessons  in  Language.    Nos.  1-6.    36  P  8:86-, 

each  per  dozen $1  00 

500  Every  Day  Business  Problems  in  Arithmetic.    500  cards,  IJ^xSJ^, 

with  ^ey,  28,  30 50 

500  Pertinent  Questi07is  in  Civics,  with  Answers.    28,  43  P  16:54 15 

The  same,  with  Questions  on  250  slips  of  cardboard,  in  box.    28,  43.  50 

Historical  Game,  "  Our  Country  ".    100  cards,  2^x3%.    28,  42 50 

Historical  Cards.    334x534.    28,  42 

(a)  General  History.    200  cards 1  OO 

ifii)  United  States  History,  Part   L    92  cards 50 

(c)  United  States  History,  Part  II.    108  cards 50 

(rf)  United  States  History,  Complete.    200  cards 1  00 

Outline  and  Topic  Book  i7i  U.  S.  History.    P  8 :212 50 

Geographical  Game, '^  Our  Country "".    100  cards,  2>4x3%.    28,42 50 

Geographical  Cards.    334x534-    28,  40 

(a)  Part  I.  Physical  Geography  and  North  America.    100  cards 50 

{b)  Part  II.  The  Best  of  the  World.    100  cards 50 

(c)  Complete.    200  cards 1  00 

Emerson  (A.  W.)     Composition  and  Criticism.    36  L  16:82 40 

(H.  P.)    Latin  in  High  Schools.    25  P  8:9 25 

Essays  on  the  Kindergarten.    19,  27  C  12:175 1  00 

FAKNHAM  (Geo.  L.)     The  Sentence  Method  of  Beading.    34  C  16:55. ...  50 

Fitch  (Joshua  G.)    The  Art  of  Questioning.    20,  24,  26  P  16:36 15 

The  Art  of  Securing  Attention.    20,  24,  26  P  16:43 15 

Lectures  on  Teaching,  Beading  Club  Edition.    21  C  12:436 1  25 

Foreign  Languages.    See  pp.  38,  39 

Fowle  ( VVra.  B .)    The  Teachers'  Institute.    28  C  12:238 1  00 

Franck  (F.)    The  German  Letter- Writer,  with  the  Forms  of  Polite  Cor- 
respondence, and  English  Explanatory  Notes.    39  P  16:112 40 

*  Franklin  (Benj.)    Autobiography.     15  C  16:241 100 

Froebel  (Friedrick).    Autobiography  of.    17, 19  C  12:183 1  50 

OAINES  (J.  T.)    Principles  of  Teaching.    21,  25  P  8:63 20 

Geometry  Test  Papers,  by  Wm.  Smith.    Packages  of  100,  83^x10.    32.-.  1  00 

Oeddes  (Patrick).    Industrial  Exhibitions.    P  16:57 25 

German  Self -Taught.    39  P  16:87 40 

Gill  (John).    School  Management.    27  C  16:276 1  00 

Godard  (Harlow).    An  Outline  Study  of  U.  S.  History.    42  L  16:146 50 

Goethe  (J,  F.  von).    Egmont,xvith  English  Notes.    39  0  16:140 40 

Gore  (J.  Howard).    Manual  of  Parliamentary  Practice.    37  C  16:112 50 

Goulding  (Matilda  P.)  Flores :  A  Botanical  Game.  28  cards,  2-%x334.  42.      50 

Granger  (Oscar).    Metric  Tables  aad  Problems.    30  M  16:23 25 

Grant  (James).    History  of  the  Burgh  Schools  of  Scotland.    17,  22  C  8:591.  3  OJ 

Grasby  (W.  Catton).     Teaching  in  Three  Continents.    22  C  12:344 1  50 

Gray  (Thos.  J.)    Methods  and  Courses  in  Normal  Schools.    24  P  8:19 15 

Griffin  (Ida  L.)     Topical  Geography,  with  ISlethod?..    40  L  12:142 50 

Griffith  (Geo,)     Outline  Blackboard  Maps.    40.    Per  set 8  00 

HAHN  (F.)     The  Child's  German  Book,    m  P  16:87 40 
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llailiuiinn  (W.  N.)    Piimary  Kindergarten  Helps.    19,  27  B  8:58 $   75 

T/\e  Xew  Education.    Vol.  VI  and  last.    19  C  8:146 2  00 

f^kttc/uw^  from  the  Ilist&ry  of  Education.    17,  25  P  8:39 20 

Hall  { Marcella  W.)     Orthoepy  Made  Ecmj.    37  C  1G:1C0 75 

Haiuiltou  Declamation  Quarterly.    Vol.   I.   (all  published).    35  C 

ll5::3.37 1  00 

Harlow  (W.B.)    Early  English  Literature.    38  0  16:138 75 

HarrLs  (W.  T.)    Natural  Science  in  the  Public  Schools.    29,  33  L  1G:G0. ...  50 
Horace  Mann.    P  16:50  15 

The  Theory  of  Education.    21,  24  P  16:54 15 

—  The  Educational  Value  of  Manual  Traiyiing.    24,  26  P  8:14 15 

Art  Education  2' he  True  Industrial  Education.    24,  26P8:9 15 

University  and  School  Extension.    24  P  8:12 15 

The  General  Government  and  Public  Education.    24  P  8:8 15 

Eeport  on  Pedagogical  and  Psychological  Observation.    20,  24  P  8:6. . .      15 

Heermans  (Forbes).    Stories  of  the  Far  West.     C  16:260 1  25 

•Helps  to  Self-Culture.    15  C  16:241 1  00 

Hendrick  (Mary  F.)    Questions  in  Literature.    38  B  16:100 35 

(W)     '^  The  Table  is  Set."    A  Comedy  for  Schools.    34,16:30 15 

School  History  of  the  Empire  State.    43,  45  C  12:201 75 

Henuig  (Carl  V.)    Anatomical  Manikin.    33  M  8:18 1  00 

Hinckley  (Mary  P.)    Longfellow  Exercise  for  50  Pupils    P  8:12 10 

Hinsdale  (B.  A.)    Pedagogical  Chairs  in  Colleges    24  P  8:11 24 

-  *  Schools  and  Studies.    15,  21  C  12:362 1  50 

Hoose  (James  H.)    Studies  in  Articulation.    37  C  16:70 50 

*  On  the  Province  of  Methods  of  Teaching    15,  28  C  16:376 1  00 

-  Pestalozzian  First-  Year  Arithmetic.    19,  30,  31  B  16:217 50 

Pupils'  Edition.    B  16:156 35 

Second  Year  Arithmetic.    B  16:236. 50 

Hornstone  Slating:,  the  best  crayon  surface  made.    48,  per  gallon —  8  00 

Slated  Paper,  per  square  yard  (if  by  mail,  60  cts.)  48 50 

Hoss(Geo.H.)    Memory  Gems.    34,  38  P  16:40 15 

Hotchkiss  (Viala  P.)    Lessons  in  Object  Drawing.    41  L  4:82 50 

Hughes  (James  L.)    Mistakes  in  Teaching.    26,  27  C  16:135 50 

TIoiv  to  Secure  and  Retain  Attention.    20,  26  C  16:98 50 

Huntington  (Rt.  Rev.  F.  D.)    Unconscious  Tuition.    24  P  16:45 15 

Hutton  (H.  H.)    A  Manual  of  Mensuration.    30,  32  B  16:168 50 

ITALIAN  and  English  Correspondence.    38  P  12:90 50 

JACKSON  (E.  P.     Class  Reccyrd  Cards.    47    90  white  and  10  colored 

cards 50 

Jacotot  (Joseph).    SA;ei!c/i  o/,  by  R.  H.  Quick.    17  P  16:28 15 

Jewell  (F.  S.)    Grammatical  Diagrams.    36  C  12:207 75 

Johnson's  C hart  of  Astronomy .    On  enamelled  cloth,  40x46  inches —  3  50 
Juliand  (Anna  M.)    Brief  Views  of  U.  S.  History.    42  L  16:69 35 

KAKOLY  (Akin).     The  Dilemmas  of  Labor  and  Education.    C  12:77.. .  1  00 

Kay  (David) .    Education  and  Educators.    21  C  12:490 2  00 

KeUer(C.)    Monthly  Report  Cards.    47  2^x4  inches,    Per  hundred  21..  1  00 
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Kennedy  (John).     The  Philosophy  of  School  Discipline.    24  P  16:23 $    15 

Mmt  Greek  Oo?    25  L  16:66 50 

Kiddle  (Henry)  2,000  Grammar  Questions^  with  Answers  36  C  16:220 1  00 

Kindergarten  Essays.    19,  27  C  12:175 1  00 

Knott  (E.  E.)    The  Ready  Reference  Law  Manual.    43  C  8:381 2  00 

LANE  ( Fred  N.)    Elementary  Greek  Education.    17  L 16 :85 50 

*  Laurie  (S.  S.)    John  Amos  Comenius    15,  17,  18  C  16:272 1  00 

Lawrence  (E.  C.)    Recreations  in  Ancient  Fields.    C  12:177 1  00 

Lees  (James  T.)     The  Claims  of  Greek.    25  P  8:16 25 

Locke  (John).    Sketch  of,  by  R.  H.  Quick.     17  P  16:27 15 

Lowrie  (R.  W.)    How  to  obtain  Greatest  Benefit  from  a  Book.    38  P  8:12. .      25 

M'GVlA^Y'^  Perforated  Erasers.    48.    Percloz 100 

*Mace(W.  H.)    A  Working  Manual  of  American  History.    15,  42  C  16:297  1  00 

McCosh  (James).    Essays  on  the  Higher  Education.    25  C  8:120 75 

McKay  (John  S.)    100  Experiments  in  Natural  Science.    33  P  16:50 15 

*  Mann  (Horace).     Thoughts  for  a  Young  Man.    15  C  16:241 1  00 

Sketchof  by  W.  T.  Harris.     16:50 15 

Maps  for  the  Wall.    See  page  41. 

Maps,  Relief  Maps.    Switzerland.    40,  41  11x17^^,  $3.50;  23x34,  $10.00. 

Palestine  22x35 10  Oo 

Griffith's  Outline  Blackboard  Maps.    40  Per  set 8  CO 

Dissected  Maps.    United  States  sawn  into  States 75 

The  Same,  New  York  State  Sawn  into  Counties 75 

Onondaga  County.    Cloth,  4x4^^  feet.    41 10  00 

New  York  State.    Cloth,  61x76  inches.    41 5  00 

Outline  Maps  (6x9)  of  New  York,  40,  43.    Per  pad  of  50 15 

Marble  (A.  P.)    Poivers  of  School  Officers.    25,  43  P  16:27 $    15 

Marchetti  (G.)  Method  of  Learning  Italian.    39  C  12:218 1  20 

Key    24 25 

Marenholtz-Buelow  (Baroness)  School  Work-shop.    24,  26  P  16:27 15 

Child  and  Child  Nature.  Froebel's  Ed '1  Theories,   19, 20, 27  C  12:207.  1  50 

Maudsley  (H.)    Sex  in  Mind  and  Education.    20,  24    P  16:42 15 

Maxwell  (W.  H.)  Examinations  as  Tests  for  Promotion.    24  P  8:11 15 

The   Text-Books  of   Comenius,  with  cuts  from  the  Orbis  Pictus. 

18  8:24 25 

Meese  (John  D.)    Facts  in  Literature.    38  P  16:38 15 

Meiklejohn  (J.  M.  D.)     The  New  Education.    19,  24,  26  P  16:35 15 

An  Old  Educational  Reformer.    (Dr.  Andrew  Bell.)    17  C  16:182 1  00 

Meissner  (M.)    MetJiod  of  Learning  German.    38,  39  C  12:238 1  25 

Michael  (O.  S.)    Algebra  for  Beginners.    32  C  16:120 75 

Mill  (John  Stuart)    Inaugural  Address  at  St.  Andrews.    21,  25  P  8:31. . .      25 

Miller  (Warner).    Education  as  a  T^epH  of  Government.    25  P  8:12 15 

Mills  (C.  D.  B.)     The  Tree  of  Mythology.    C  8:281 3  00 

Milne  (James  M.)    Teachers''  Institutes.,  Past  and  Present    17  P  8:22 25 

Milton  (John).    A  Small  Tractate  of  Education    21,  24  P  16:26 15 

Sketch  of  by  R.  H.  Quick.    17  P  16:55 15 

M.vaxite&  of  the  International  Congress  of  Education,  1889.    14  C  12:4  vols.  5  00 
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Missouri,  Civil  Government  of,  Northam.    43  C  16:151 $    75 

Monroe  (Will  S.)    Labors  of  lie nt-y  Barnard.    17,  L  1C:35 50 

Morey  (Amelia).  Outline  of  Work  in  Elementary  Language.    30  C  10:139.      50 
Mottoes  for  the  School  Room.    7x14.    47,    Per  set 100 

NEW  YORK  Question  Book,  with  all  the  Questions  of  the  Uniform, 
State,  Cornell,  Scholarship,  and  Normal  Entrance  Examinations, 

to  March  31,  1890,  m^/i  ^/2^?^ers.    43,44,46.    8:401.    P$1.00;  C...  2  00 

The  same.  Supplement  No.  1,  to  June,  1891.    M  8:63 25 

7'/i€  5a//t<?,  Supplement  No.  2,  to  June,  1892.    M  8:139 25 

The  same.,  Supplements  Nos.  1  and  2,  in  one  volume.    C  8:202 1  00 

*  The  same.  Uniform  only.  Supplement  No.  5,  1894-5.    16:203 1  00 

*  TAe  ^am€,  Supplement  No.  6, 1895-6.    16:212 1  00 

*  The  same.  Questions  in  Drawing  :  Aug.,  1892,  to  Aug.,  1896.  16:221.  1  00 

Tits  sam£,  Questions  in  Arithmetic.    P  16:54 25 

The  same.  Questions  in  Algebra,  Book-keeping,  Physics.    P  16:56..  25 

The  same.  Questions  in  Am.  History,  Civil  Gov't,  and  School  Law, 

P  16:112 25 

The  sa7}ie,  Questions  in  Methods  and  School  Economy.    M  16:48 —  25 

The  same.  Questions  in  Geography.    M  16:44 25 

The  same.  Questions  in  Physiology.    M  16:48 — 25 

*  State  Examination  Questions  to  1894.    15,  46  C  16:403 1  00 

The  same,  for  1895.    P  16:27 10 

The  same,  for  1896.    P  16:29 10 

The  Questions  in  Book-keeping,  with  Answers.    46  P  16:31 10 

Civil  Government  of  the  State  of,  Northam.    43  C  16:231 75 

Code  of  Public  Instruction.    Latest  edition.    43  L  8:1075 3  50 

History  of  the  Empire  State,  Hendrick.    43,  45  C  12:303 75 

Natuj^al  History,  and  Cabinet  Reports.    Write  for  information. 

Northam  (Henry  C.)    Civil  Government.    43  C  16:231 75 

The  sam£  for  Missouri.    43  C  16:151 75 

Fixing  the  Facts  of  American  History.    42  C  16:300 75 

Conversational  Lessons  Leading  to  Geography.    P  16:39 25 

Northend  (Chas.)    Memory  Selections.    Three  Series.    34,38.    Each 25 

*  The  Teacher  and  Parent.    15  C  16:350 1  00 

Northrop  (B.  G.)    High  Sc/wols.    25  P  8:26 25 

Northrup  (A.  J.)     Camps  and  Tramps  in  the  Adirondacks.    15  C  16:302.  1  25 

Number  £.essons.    On  card-board,  7x11,  after  the  Grube  Method 10 

OSWALD  (John).    Dictionary  of  English  Etymology.    36  C  16:806 2  00 

*  PAGE  (David  P.)    The  Theory  aud  Practice  of  Teaching.    15,  23, 27,' 28 

C  16:448 1  00 

Pardon  (Emma  L.)    Oral  Instruction  in  Geography.    40  P  16:29 15 

Parsons  (James  Russell,  Jr.)    Prussian  Schools.    22  C  8:91 100 

French  Schools  through  American  Eyes.    22  C  8:130 1  00 

*  Patrick  (J.  N.)    Elements  of  Pedagogics.    15,  21  C  16:224 1  00 

Pedagogical  Pebbles.    16:96 50 

Pattfee  (F.  L.)    Literature  in  Public  Schools.    38  P  8:48 20 

Payne  (Joseph).    Lectures  on  the  Art  of  Education.    21  C  16:281 1  00 
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Payne  (VV.  H.)    A  Shwt  History  of  Education.    17  C  16:105 $    50 

Pedagogical  Primers.    Each 35 

1.  School  Management.    :37  M  1645.        2.  Letter-Writing.    M  16:37. 
Perez  (B.)     The  First  Three  Years  of  Childhood.    19,  20,  27  C  16:295 1  50 

Tiedemann's  Becord of  Infant  Life.    20,  24  M  16:46 15 

Periodicals.    The  School  Bulletin.    13  Monthly,  16  pp.,  10x14.  Per  year,  1  00 
Bound  Vols.  I-XXII.    C  200  pp.,  each 2  00 

TJie  Hamilton  Declamation  Quarterly.    Bound  volume  I.  35  C  16:337.  1  00 

The  School  Boom.    Bound  volumes  I-V.    Each 1  50 

The  New  Education.    Bound  volume  VI.  19  C  8:146 2  00 

*  Pestalozzi  (J.  H.)    His  Aim  and  Work,  De  Guimps.  15,  17,  19  C  16:296.  1  50 

Sketch  of,  by  R.  H.  Quick.    17,  19  P  16:40. 15 

How  Gertrude  Teaches  her  Children.    19  C  12:320 1  50 

Pestalozzian  Arithmetics.    19,  30,  81  B  1st  Year,  pp.  217.    2d  Year, 

16:236.     Each 50 

Lessons  on  Number  and  Form,  by  C.  Reiner.    19,  44,  45  C  16:439 3  00 

Pick  (Dr.  E.)    Dr.  Pick's  French  Method.    39  L  16:118 1  00 

Memory,  and  the  Bational  Means  of  Improving  it.    20,  39  C  16:193 1  00 

Pitcher  (James) .    Outlines  of  Surveying  and  Navigation.    C  16:121, 50 

Plumb  (Chas.  G.)    Map  Drawing  of  New  York.    M  8:16 25 

Pooler  (Chas.  T.)  Chart  of  Civil  Government.  43  P,  12x18,  per  hun 5  GO 

Hints  on  Teaching  Orthoepy.    37  P  16:15 10 

Preece  (Mrs.  Louise).    Physical  Culture.    Illustrated.    33  C  4:292 2  00 

Prentice  (Mrs.  J.  B.)    Beview  Problems  in  Arithmetic.  30,  45,  46  P  16:93.      20 

Key  to  the  above.    P  16:20 25 

Review  Questions  in  Geography.    40,  45  P  16:48. 15 

Primers  of  School  Management  and  of  Letter-  Writing.    27  M  pp.  45,  37. 

Each 25 

*  QUICK  (R,  H.)    Essays  on  Educational  Reformers.    17  C  12:331 1  00 

REDWAY  (J.  W.)    School  Geography  of  Pennsylvania.    40  L  16:98 35 

Regents' Examination  Paper.    45.    Per  1,000  half-sheets  in  box 3  00 

Examination  Pens.    45.  J4  Sross,  25  cts.    Per  gross,  post-paid .. .  1  00 

Fourth  Year  Latin.    Caesar's  Cons^racy.    45  P  16:20 10 

Selections  in  American,  German,  and  French  Literature.    38,  39,  45 

L  16:56.    25  cents.    With  music,  35  cts.    Each  separate,  P 10 

Examination  Record.    45.    For  432  scholars,  $3.00  ;  864  scholars.  6  00 

Examination  Syllabus,  in  U.  S.  History.    45.  P  per  dozen 50 

Questions  to  June,  1882.    {No  later  are  printed.)    Eleven  editions. 

1.  Complete  with  Key.    44,45,47  0  16:476 2  00 

2.  Complete.  Same  as  above,  but  without  the  answers.    Pp.  333...  1  00 

Z.  Arithmetic.    The  1,293  questions  in  Arithmetic.    30  M  16:93 25 

A.  Key  to  Arithmetic.    Answers  to  the  above.    M  16:20 25 

5.  Geography.    The  1,987  questions  in  Geography.    M  16:70 25 

6.  Key  to  Geography.    Answers  to  the  above.    M  16:36 25 

7.  Grammar.    The  2,976  questions  in  Grammar.    M  16:109 25 

8.  Grammar  and  Key.    36  C  16:198 1  00 

9.  Key  to  Grammar.    M  16:88 25 

10.  S2)elling.    The  4,800  words  given  in  Spelling.    M  16:61 25 
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*  JUln  (W.)    Outlines  of  Pedagogics.    15,  21  C  16:232 $1  25 

KeiutT  (C.)    Ltssonson  Number  and  Form  as  taught  in  a  Pestalozzia 

School  at  Cheam,  Sutreij.    19,  44,  45  C  16:439 3  00 

Keinhiirt  ( A. )  Neglect  of  Bodily  Developement  of  American  Youth.  P  8:15.  25 

Ku-h:ir«lson  (B.  W.)    Learning  aiid  Health.    24  P  16:39 15 

Rubinsou  (A.  H .)    Nunm^al  School  Register.    M  2:16 25 

Rousseau  (J.  J.)    SMcA  o/,  by  R.  H.  Quick.    17  P  16:30 15 

Rooper  (T.  G.)    Appejxeption,  or  "  A  Pot  of  Green  Feathers  ".    20,  25  L 

16:59 50 

Object  Teaching,  or  Words  and  Thi7igs.  19,  41  L  16:56 50 

Russian  Conversation  Book.    38  C  24:130 75 

Ryan  (G.  W.)    School  Record.    47  P.   56  blanks  on  each  of  14  sheets —  50 

SABIN  (Henry).    "  Organization  "  vs.  Individxialitij.    24  P  8:9 25 

Salvo(D.)    Method  of  Learning  Spanish.    39  0  12:216 120 

Key.    P  12:33 25 

Spanish  and  English  Idiomatic  Phrases.    39  C  24:160 75 

Spanish  and  English  Commercial  Correspondence.    39  P  12:109 50 

Sauford(H.  R.)     The  Word  Method  in  Number.    30,32.    6x3,  45  cards.  50 

The  Limited  Speller.    L  16:104 25 

Sayce  (A.  H.)    An  Assyrian  Grammar.    38  C  12:204 3  00 

SchepmoesCA.  E.)    Rise  of  th£  Neio  York  ScJiool  System.    L  16:32 35 

SchiUer  (J.  C.  F.  von).    Marie  Stuart.    39B16;163 40 

Die  Jungfrau  von  Orleans.    39  B  16:157 40 

Wilhelm  Tell.    39B16:165 40 

Der  Neffe  als  Onkel.    39  B  16:72 40 

School  Room  Classics.    24  P  16:40,  each ,. .  15 

IX.  Maudsley's  Sex  in  Mind  and  in 

Education. 
X.  Education  as  Viewed  by  Think- 


I.  Huntington's  Unconscious  Tui- 
tion. 
11.  Fitch's  Art  of  Questioning. 

III.  Kenvedy's  Philosophy  of  School 

Discipline., 

IV.  Fitch's  ^r<  of  Securing  Atten- 

tion, 
V.  Richardson's     Learning    and 

Htalth. 
VI.  Meiklejohn's  Nexv  Education. 
VII.  Milton's  Tractate  of  Education. 
VIII.  Von   Buelow's    School    Work- 
shop. 


ers. 
XI.  Harris's  Horace  Mann. 
XII.  Dickinson's  Oral  Teaching. 

XIII.  Tiedemann's  Record  of  Infani 
Life. 

XIV.  Butler's  Vlace  of  Comenius  in 
Education. 

XV.  Harris's  Theory  of  Education. 

Schreber  (D.  G.  R.)    Home  Exercise  far  Health  and  Cure.    33  C  16:91 50 

Seiderstruck  (J.  H.  P.)    Easy  methods  of  Learning  Latin.    38  C  12:144.  1  25 

Shsiw's  Scholar's  Register.    47  P  12:16.    Per  doz 50 

Sheely  (Aaron).    Anecdotes  and  Humoo^s  of  School  Life.    C  12:350 1  50 

Sherrill  (J.  E.)     The  Normal  Question  Book.    C  12:405 1  50 

SherrifF  (Emily)     The  Kindergarten  System.    19,  27  C  12:200 1  00 

Skinner  (chas.  E.)    The  Arbor  Dag  Manual.    34  C  8:475  2  50 

The  New  York  Question  Book.    C  8:461 .    See  New  York 2  00 

Smith  (C.  F.)    Honorary  Degrees  in  American  Colleges.    25  P  8:9 15 

(Edward).    History  of  the  Schools  of  Syracuse.    17,  22  C  8:347 3  00 

(Geo.  M.)     Vocabulary  to  Ccesar's  Gallic  War.    45  C  16 :67 50 

(Wra.)     Geometry  Test  Papers    32  P  Package  of  100,  83^x10 1  00 

(0) 


Song:  Budget,  The.    234th  Thousand.    29  P  s  4:76 $  15 

Century,  I'M    97th  Thousand.    29  Ps  4:87 15 

- —  Patriot,  The.    119th  Thousand.    29  P  s  4:80 15 

. Budget  Music  Series,  inchidinff  all  the  above.    29  C  pp.  243 60 

Gynanast,  The.    29.  33  C  16:160 50 

Songs  from  Arbor  Day  Manual.    29,  34  M  8:60 2& 

of  the  Lyceum  League.    29  L  4:48 20 

Sornberger  (S.  J.)    Normal  Language  Lessons,    36  B  16:75 50 

Southwick  (A.  P.)    Twenty  Dime   Question  5ooA:-\  with  full  answers, 

notes,  queries,  etc.    44,  46  P  16:40.    Each 10 


Elementary  Series 

3.  Physiology.    33 

4.  Theory  and  Practice.    27 

6.  U.  S.  History  and  Civil  Gov't.  42 
10.  Algebra. 

13.  American  Literature.    38 

14.  Grammar.    36 

15.  Orthography  &  Etymology.  36,37 

18.  Arithmetic.    30 

19.  Physical  and  Political  Geog.    40 

20.  Reading  and  Punctuation.    34 

The  10  in  one  book,  C  Sl.OO 


Advanced  Series. 

1.  Physics.    33 

2.  General  Literature.    38 
5.  General  History.    43 

7.  Astronomy.    33 

8.  Mythology. 

9.  Rhetoric.    36 

11.  Botany.    33 

12.  Zo51ogy.    33 

16.  Chemistry.    33 

17.  Geology.    33 

The  10  in  one  book,  C  $1.00 


Extra  numbers,  edited  by  C.  W.  Bardeen,  31.    Temperance  Physi- 
ology, 33,  46  ;  22.  Book-Keeping,  46 ;   23.  Letter- Writing,  36,  46. 

Each 10 

Quizzism.    Quirks  and  Quibbles  from  Queer  Quarters.    44  P  16:25.      25 

A  Quiz  Book  of  Theory  and  Practice.    27,  44.    C  12:220 1  00 

Spanish,  and  Englisli  Correspondence.    39  P  12:109 50 

*  Spencer  (Herbert).    Education.    15,  21,  C  16:331 100 

*  Standard  Teachers'  Library.    Includes  all  those  starred.    15  P. 

Each 50 

Stanton  (Th.)    The  Woman  Question  in  Europe.    C  8:496 3  50 

State  Education  for  the  People.    23  C  8:176 1  25 

Steven,  (Wm.)    History  of  the  Edinburgh  High  School.    17, 33  C  16:590.. .  3  00 

Stilwell  (Lamont).    Practical  Question  Book.    46  C  12:400 1  .50 

Stone  (Isaac).    The  Teacher''s  Examiner    12:214 7t 

StoweU  (T.  B.)    Syllabus  of  Lectures  on  Physiology.    33  B  8:133 1  01 

Straight  (H.  H.)    Aspects  of  Industrial  Education.    25,  26  P  8:12 13 

Swett  (John).    Manual  of  Elocution.    34  C  12:300 1  50 


*  TATE  (Thos.)     The  Philosophy  of  Education.    15,  21  C  16:400 1  50 

Taylor  (II.  F.)    Union  School  Pecord  Cards 5x8  inches.    Per  hundred..  2  OO 

♦Teacher's  Mentor,  The.     15  C  16:374 1  00 

Thimm  (F.)    Manual\of  Conversation,  in  Four  Languages.    38  P  16:226.      60 

Thomas  (Flavel  S.)     University  Degrees.    35  P  16:40 15 

Thousand  Questions  in  U.  S.  History.    43  C  16:300 1  00 

Thoughts  from  Earnest  Women.    38  16:36 15 

Thring  (Edward).    Addresses,  with  Portrait.    C  16:303 1  00 

Tiedema?in  (D.)    Record  of  Infant  Life.    30,  34  P  16:46 50 

TiUinghast  ( Wm.)    Tlie  Diadem  of  School  Songs.    39  B  s  4:160 If, 

(10) 


UNDIOK WOOD  (L.  M.)    Si/sfematic  Plant  Record.    aS  M  4:52 $    30 

Uniform  lOxiiinination  Paper,  foi*  Commissioners.     500  sheets 2  50 

Kxamiuatiou  Questions.    See  New  York. 

VAN  WIE  ((\  B.)     Outlines  in  U.  S.  History.    42  P  16:40  and  map 15 

Ihtdopvunt  Helps.    27  L  1G:100 50 

Methods  in  Common  Branches.    27  C  16:197 75 

WEAVER  (E.  W.)    Pictures  in  Language  Work,    36  P  8:27 50 

Welch  (Emma).    Intermediate  Arithmetic  Problems.    30  C  16:172 75 

Key  to  above,  C  16:30 50 

Wells  (C.  R.)    Natural  movement  Series  of  Writing  Books.    35  Nos.  1,  2, 

per  dozen  84  cts.    Nos.  3-6,  per  dozen 96 

Mamial  of  the  Movetnent  Method  in  Writing.    35  P  4:44.    Ill 25 

A  Lesson  on  Arm  Movement  in  WHting.    P  8:32 25 

(W.  H.)    TJie  Graded  School.    C  12:200 1  00 

Wheatley  (Wm.  A.)    Gennan  Declensions  Made  Easy.    39  P  16:28 15 

Wilkin  ( Eva).    Map  Drawing  Book  of  the  Continents.    40  B  4:48 75 

Map  Drawing  Book  of  the  United  States.    40  B  4:37 75 

Descrij^tive  Geography  taught  by  means  of  Map  Drawing.    Teacher's 

Edition.    40  B  4:129,  with  49  Maps 1  50 

Williams  (Geo.  A.)    Topics  in  American  History.    42    C  16:50 50 

(IlenryG.)     Outlines  of  Psychology.    20  C  16:151 75 

(John).     Topical  Lexicon.    A  Dictionary  of  Sjmonyms.    36  C  12:384.  1  25 

(S.  G.)    History  of  Modern  Edvx^ation.    16016:395 150 

Wilson  (J.  D.)    English  Gi-ammar  Made  Practical.    C  16:112 75 

Elementai^j  English.    36  L  16:67 35 

Wood  (H.  A.)    Short  Cuts  in  Anthmetic.    30  C  16:149 75 

YAWGEK  (Rose  N.)    How  to  Celebrate  Arbor  Day.    P  16:14 15 

The  Indian  and  the  Pioneer.    15  C  8:335. .  $3.00 ;  or  in  Two  Volumes,  3  50 

Young  (W.  T.)    The  Art  of  Putting  Questims.    P  16:65 15 


(11) 
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